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conference from October 2, 1889, till February 10, 1890. Among the 
tangible results of the conference may be mentioned not only the Bureau 
of the American Republics (p. 190), but the Intercontinental Railway 
Commission, the record of whose surveys and other work, down to 1898, 
may be found in the general report, in seven volumes, made in that year, 
while the late A. J. Cassatt was president of the commission. Between 
1859 and 1892 there were several occasions when "hostilities with a 
Latin- American neighbor" (p. 191) were threatened. The claims 
against Venezuela in 1903 were not submitted to the Hague Court (p. 
231); only the question of preferential payment was so referred. So 
far as concerns order and stability, greater discrimination is due (p. 
249) to the governments of Latin America. Calvo was an Argentine, 
not a Brazilian (pp. 245, 262). The "pacific blockade" (p. 277) of 
Venezuelan ports in 1903 was soon converted into a hostile blockade. 

Fifty Years of American Idealism: the New York Nation, 1865- 
191 5: Selections and Comments. By Gustav Pollak. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 191 5. Pp. ix, 
468.) 

It was in July, 1865, that the Nation made its bow to the American 
public. Last year, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its birth, an 
extraordinarily interesting issue of the journal recounted its half-cen- 
tury of history, with the aid of many of its old-time collaborators and 
friends. The desire to create a more permanent memorial of its fifty 
years' activity in cleansing the Augean stables of American politics has 
led to the preparation of a volume entitled Fifty Years of American 
Idealism, under the editorship of Mr. Gustav Pollak, a veteran staff 
contributor. What Charles Eliot Norton would have called the " modest 
audacity" of this title is justified by the record. The Nation has been, 
throughout its entire career, the spokesman of American idealism in art 
and literature, as well as in politics and social life. Its steadfast refusal 
to act the time-server, or to bow to the gusts of popular passion, and its 
persistence in holding its rudder true amid the tempests of controversy, 
have won for it a clientele of devoted friends, and even the familiar gibe 
of its enemies that it " made virtue repulsive " is a striking tribute to the 
effectiveness of its work. The present writer feels competent to bear 
witness in the case, having read every number of the Nation for the past 
thirty-two years. Many are the ardent spirits who in youth made the 
acquaintance of the Nation, and found in it the counsellor and guide 
which answered to their deepest needs while threading their way through 
the labyrinth of modern life and thought, which carried on for them the 
intellectual development that college had begun, or which gave them a 
substitute for the academic opportunities that circumstances had denied 
them, and a frequently recurring note in the grateful tributes which 
they have paid to its influences is that which recognizes this function of 
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a " continuing university ", ever at hand to resolve the perplexities of 
the mind whose paramount desires are clarity of vision and rectitude of 
thought. In this sense, the rounding of the Nation's fifty years' term 
becomes comparable in significance with the secular anniversary of a 
great institution of learning. 

The prospectus declared that the aim of the journal was to "make 
an earnest effort to bring to the discussion of political and social ques- 
tions a really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, 
exaggeration, and misrepresentation by which so much of the political 
writing of the day is marred ". From the cloud of witnesses who have 
come forward to testify to the keeping of this pledge, we may quote the 
words of Lord Bryce, who wrote to Godkin in 1895 : " I am sure it is 
not friendship, but such little knowledge as I have gained, that makes 
me feel that no person in this generation has done so much to stem the 
current of evil and preach a high ideal of public duty and of political 
honesty as you have." 

The present volume has three sections. Mr. Pollak's historical sketch 
is followed by about 150 pages of running commentary upon the events 
of the last fifty years, entitled " The Nation's Weekly Comments ", and 
consisting of extracts from the editorial columns, presumably Godkin's 
own writing for the most part. Finally, we have a selection of twenty- 
four reprinted " Representative Essays ", filling upwards of 200 pages, 
and exemplifying in striking fashion the character of the scholarship 
and literary art which were always at the service of the Nation. Among 
the more notable of these essays may be mentioned Lounsbury's review 
of Taine's English Literature, W. P. Garrison's tribute to his father, 
the great abolitionist, A. V. Dicey's " An English View of American 
Conservatism", C. S. Pierce's essay on Helmholtz, Lord Bryce's essay 
on Gladstone, William James's essay on Herbert Spencer, Stuart P. 
Sherman's essay on Mark Twain, and Paul Shorey's " American Scholar- 
ship ", which fluttered the dovecotes of German university circles five 
years ago. As offering a cross-section of the ripest American thought 
of the last half-century, this volume has a considerable claim to be con- 
sidered as a work of lasting value. 

William Morton Payne. 

A History of American Literature since 1870. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Pennsylvania State College. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. 449.) 

The title is misleading, for Professor Pattee confines himself to 
"authors who did their first distinctive work before 1892", and there- 
fore omits even such writers as Edith Wharton and William Vaughn 
Moody. His main thesis is that the Civil War, by uniting and remak- 
ing the country, first gave us " a really national literature ", and that 
this creative impulse had exhausted itself by the end of the century. 



